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doubts if the issue here with McDougall is much more than one of definition. 
The author gives a classification of "man's original instinctive tendencies" 
on "the same general lines as McDougall's, but more fully wrought out" 
(p. 169). In most instances the changes seem to the reviewer to be improve- 
ments. In the four concluding chapters, devoted respectively to the 
'instinct tendencies,' 'interests and sentiments,' 'general instinct tendencies' 
and 'appetite tendencies, ' various details are added by the author to the general 
conceptions that he has adapted from McDougall, Shand, Karl Groos, Baldwin 
and others. Three appendices treat of meaning as affective, Driesch's in- 
terpretation of instinct, and a minor point regarding the 'joy emotions' 
recognized by the author. 

While this essay cannot be said to propose any fundamental changes in the 
main conceptions of social psychology, it merits commendation as a thorough 
piece of work, and most of the detailed modifications it suggests appear to be 
well reasoned out and convincing. 

William Kelley Wright. 
Dartmouth College. 

The Secret of Personality. The Problem of Human Life as Viewed in the Light 

of an Hypothesis of Man's Religious Faith. By George Trumbull Ladd 

New York, Longmans, Green & Co. — pp. 287. 

Professor Ladd dedicates this volume "to those who at present lament the 
appalling waste of personal values," in the belief that the time prompts to fresh 
inquiry into man's nature and destiny. His inquiry, outlined below, aims, 
not at scientific certainty, but at the statement of a hypothesis upon a level, 
as regards conceivability, with those of the natural and social sciences and phi- 
losophy. 

Men are commonly thought to have more worth than things or animals 
because they are 'persons.' What is it to be a person? It means that in all 
man feels, does, thinks, he shows awareness of a 'self and of other spirits with 
whom he feels akin. This 'self has a body and soul, somehow united and 
interdependent; it is the same through the changes of life, yet different from 
other selves; it comes to be on the mental side through the unifying effect of 
association, and through the control of associations, the choice of dispositions 
and habits, by will. To attain its full growth it must learn to know things, 
self, and their values, and express these values in conduct; it must become a 
person, rational, moral, aesthetic and religious. 

Man's knowledge depends upon his belief in and respect for reality. Science 
speaks only of phenomena, but the term means nothing if not the appearance 
of some real thing to some real person. What reality is, man learns sooner from 
self than from things. He finds himself capable of producing changes and 
compelled to suffer them, and such terms as 'Cause 'and 'Force' he applies to 
things by transfer from experience of himself as will. The 'respect for reality' 
which guides the development of science is derived from the demands of in- 
telligent will, or reason. 'Nature must obey laws,' i. e.,it must be rational. 
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' Truth must be sought for its own sake,' i. e., reason criticizes its own procedure, 
and accepts as truth what satisfies that criticism. But this respect for reality 
which is man's distinguishing trait as rational is thus an ideal, and a moral 
affair. To believe only the true involves the same will which feels obliged to 
choose only the good. The compulsion of the will in both cases is not, as in the 
behavior of things, from outside. The will is determined only by its ideas, but 
will, rightly understood as the whole self, determines its ideas, chooses between 
them on the basis of values which it itself assigns. These choices make 
character, and the general qualities of the moral self — its virtues — are of its 
own choice, as the properties of things are not. In the choice between good and 
evil, as in the respect for reality, we see that man's nature is twofold, that the 
actual self and the actual world differ from those of his ideals. As a lover of 
beauty man again objectifies, personifies, idealizes. The beauty is 'over 
there,' the artist must 'catch the spirit' of things; the world is envisaged after 
the analogy of personal spiritual life. These tendencies are seen at their height 
in the religious conception of the World-Ground as the Absolute and Infinite 
Person, in the belief that this Person is the Friend and Redeemer of man, in- 
viting his cooperation in the task of developing humanity to its full perfection 
in a spiritual community. 

The Secret of Personality is found, then, in man's dual nature, capable at its 
highest of becoming a true son of God. What is his destiny? The positive 
sciences prophesy for the individual only death, for the race, possibly some im- 
provement in material conditions as the ages pass. The hope of the social 
sciences for the future of the community is staked upon the gradual realization 
of the democratic ideal. But the extinction of the individual's life at death 
would go far toward making all value judgments illusory, and the democratic 
ideal as sketched by economics and sociology holds no sure promise of the 
preservation of essential personal values, because of uncertainty as to their 
nature. Ethics and religion draw a clearer picture. They regard all values as 
personal, to be attained by realizing the perfect type of self-hood, and man, as 
capable of realizing this type because of his kinship with the Divine Reason. 
Upon the belief that the personal values, being absolute, are imperishable 
they ground their hypothesis of immortality — that man's life is not extinguished 
at death, and that his future is such as to enable him to continue his journey 
toward perfection. 

The points at which thinkers of a different outlook would challenge the main 
contentions of this book are obvious. Fair criticism would, however, limit 
its scope to the accuracy of its description of the view of the nature of selfhood 
which forms the basis of religious idealism. It may be recommended as a 
clear and at times eloquent exposition, rich in illustration from the descriptive 
sciences as well as the greater literatures. The trenchant character of its 
statements serves the thorough study of the problems from other points of 
view by presenting its hypothesis in fighting trim. 

Anna A. Cutler. 
Smith College. 



